ROBESPIERRE

and massacre would immediately follow. Since he had
to die, he preferred a dignified end. During the Sep-
tember massacres a tricolour ribbon stretched across
the entrance to the Temple had, it is true, sufficed to
ensure the safety of the royal family, but that was
because the King's death was considered a foregone
conclusion anyway and the sense of the requirements
of national dignity reserved him a fitter fate. It is diffi-
cult for us to understand this bitter hatred of so
apparently harmless an individual, but it must be kept
in mind that the people of Paris considered themselves
doubly betrayed by him: first, to the foreign enemy, and
again when on the day of the insurrection they had
been allowed to advance into the vestibule, being led
to believe that there would be no resistance, and had
then been shot down. While Louis was probably not
responsible for this, the populace considered him guilty,
and the sections were constantly sending delegations
to the Convention demanding his execution.

A trial could, therefore, avail the King nothing, but
was a serious danger to the State because of the passions
it would arouse and the practical certainty of a lynching
(involving national disgrace) if the sentence were less
than death. Nevertheless, Robespierre's proposal shocks
our sense of justice and seems anti-social. It is precisely
to prevent such things from happening that society has
been organized. It is but fair to Robespierre to assume
that he considered all this. He was not actuated by
personal animus. It should likewise be kept in mind
that his proposal did not differ essentially from the
famous decree of hors la loiy of which he himself later
became the victim. His argument before the Convention
did not lack logic, and was at times fraught with
sombre eloquence. The following are a few of the most
striking paragraphs:
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